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Publisher Stern Hits 
Greedy Landlords as 
“Six Per Cent Boys’ 


The reason this country is lagging behind most 
civilized nations in providing decent homes for its 
low-wage workers was revealed this week when 
opponents of the Wagner low-cost housing pro- 
gram made an attack on that proposal before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, says 
“Labor,” the railroad workers’ publication. 

For cast-iron effrontery and cold-blooded cal- 
lousness the exhibition has rarely been equaled. 

The Wagner bill, which is backed by organized 
labor, calls for a long-term home-building cam- 
paign, with the federal government subsidizing 
part of the cost and making loans at a low rate of 
interest. The purpose is to enable families with 
incomes of less than $1500—representing tore 
than two-thirds of all the people—to obtain mod- 
ern dwellings on payments no greater than they 
are now paying as rent for disreputable slum tene- 
ments. 

Spokesmen for “private enterprise” were hor- 
rified by the suggestion. Listening to them, the 
spectators might well have imagined that the 
world was about to come to an end. 

Peter Grimm, a New York realtor who until 
recently was housing co-ordinator in the Treasury 
Department, condemned the legislation because it 
“goes contrary to all the principles of business.” 

While a part of the administration, Grimm’s 
advocacy of real estate interests became so offen- 
sive to Senator Wagner that the latter broke off 
conferences with government housing officials who 
had been delegated by the President to work out a 
program. 


Subsidize Landlords! 

If the government has any money to pass 
around, Grimm said in effect, it should be given 
to landlords. Under Grimm’s plan a large major- 
ity of the American families would be doomed to 
perpetual tenancy. 

Slum clearance is a job for private enterprise, 
Grimm contended. He demanded that landlords 
should be encouraged to pull down dwellings unfit 
for cattle and erect new buildings by the federal 
government agreeing to pay 25 per cent of the 
rent, with the state or local government contrib- 
uting an equal amount. 

The members of the committee were not sur- 
prised when Grimm’s views were echoed by 
spokesmen for the building industry. 

Uncle Sam to Pay Rents 

T. S. Holden of the New York Building Con- 
gress admitted that slums are unfit for human habi- 
tation, and also that 60 per cent of the nation’s 
families can not afford to pay rents for better 
accommodations. However, Holden suggested, 
with a straight face, this hurdle could be jumped 
by the government paying the difference between 
what the landlords demand and his tenants can 
pay. 

It is little short of “unthinkable” for the gov- 
ernment to even contemplate entering the domain 
of private enterprise, according to John H. Zink 
of the Construction League of the United States. 


He insisted that the committee abandon the idea 
of making grants and loans for workers’ homes. 

Zink said he agreed with Grimm and Holden 
that if there are to be subsidies landlords, build- 
ers and money-lenders should get them. 

Hits “Six per Centers” 

And so it went, until J. David Stern, publisher 
of fighting progressive newspapers in Philadelphia 
and New York, asked opportunity to pay his re- 
spects to the “6 per cent boys.” 

Opposition to the housing program, Stern said, 
came entirely from “entrenched, stupid selfish- 
ness.” He added: 

“I have searched everywhere in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Magna Carta, the revised United 
States statutes and the Justinian code, and I can 
find no rule which says that 6 per cent must be the 
minimum charge on housing. 

“But the 6 per cent boys don’t want to make any 
reduction. That is the reason I welcome a govern- 
ment subsidy for housing. 

Have Home by Throat 

“It is this combination of speculative builder 
and ‘6-per-cent-or-nothing’ banker that has given 
us a housing problem. It is this band of inept 
business men which has the great American 
home by the throat. 

“They have worshiped their 6 per cent interest 
so long that they have made the rest of the coun- 
try worship it, too. It has become the cabalistic 
number before which all America lies down and 
salaams. Better for rain to leak down the necks 
of half our population than for the Magic digit 
to be disturbed.” 

Stern said the Wagner program was not ade- 
quate, but, nevertheless, he was “ready to cheer 
for the first definite housing subsidy, small as it 
may be.” 


o____ 


VALIDITY OF SALES TAX UPHELD 

The Third District Court of Appeals, at Sacra- 
mento, has upheld the constitutionality of the re- 
tail sales tax act of 1933 by affirming the decision 
given by Superior Judge Malcolm C. Glenn of 
Sacramento County. The opinion does not touch 
upon the amended sales tax act of 1935, which 
raised the rate from 2% per cent to 3 per cent 
and exempts foodstuffs. 


Prosperity for Some 


Stone blind to the social necessity of reducing 
hours for employed workers without cutting wages 
in order to provide jobs for the tremendous unem- 
ployed army whose cohorts are camped in every 
state in the Union, the stockholders of American 
corporations pocketed $953,548,419 in dividends 
during the first four months of 1936, compared 
with $798,044,538 in the like period of 1935. 

For April stockholders of 737 corporations took 
a total of $172,636,197, and in March stockholders 
of 1174 corporations pocketed dividends totaling 
$235,542,166, making $408,178,363 for the two 
months. 

The rising tide of prosperity was indicated by 
the fact that special dividends, including extra 
payments, increases in rates, and payments against 
arrearages were much more numerous than a year 
ago.—A. F. of L. News Service. 
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Brutal Assassination 
Of Patriotic Leader 
Is Unearthed in Cuba 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT, I.L.N.S. 


On a flying trip to Miami I have just gathered 
the facts that make a shocking and revolting story 
of Cuba under the rule of Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista, the former army stenographer who is 
turning Cuba into a shambles that passes the 
brutality of Machado. 

I have the story of the assassination of Octavio 
Seigle and Augustin Martinez, denounced by the 
Cuban Supreme Court as a military assassination. 

Seigle was my friend. He and his family have 
been guests in our home and we in his. He was a 
patriot of whom any nation might be proud. 

On April 28 the charred remains of the bodies 
of Seigle and Martinez were found in a burned 
automobile in a Havana suburb. 

What had happened: 

The two men were taken from Seigle’s car to 
an unknown place. They were tortured in medieval 
manner, probably in an effort to force them to 
divulge secrets which they may not have had. 
First there was what is known in print as mutila- 
tion. Then the fingers were torn from the hands 
of each man. Then the legs were pulled from the 
bodies. The men were dead. 

The bodies were thrown back into the automo- 
bile, which was soaked with gasoline and fired. 

It was announced that the men had been burned 
in a wreck. 

But the bodies were not in the front seat. They 
had been thrown into the back seat. 
were missing. 

The gasoline tank of the car was not damaged 
and the contents did not burn. The assassins fum- 
bled in those vital respects. 

The Supreme Court and the Cuban Senate de- 
clared there had been a military assassination. 

That is how Batista rules the island. 

Meanwhile labor unions are smashed, sub- 
merged, driven underground—out of existence— 
the old, old story of tyranny. 

President-elect Gomez is due to be sworn in 
on May 20. Some say he never will take office. 

Batista has the backing of Jefferson Caffrey, 
United States ambassador. Caffrey has the back- 
ing of Sumner Welles, his predecessor in Cuba 
and would-be genius of American intrigue in Latin 
America. 

Octavio Seigle was a refugee in the United 
States during the last months of Machado rule. 
He was well-known in New York and in Washing- 
ton. Many labor men knew him; many newspaper 
writers knew him. 

I think they have killed the wrong man in Cuba 
this time. 

I think this murder touches off the fireworks 
that will precede another turn of the wheel of 
fate in that unhappy Island Republic. 

JOB INSURANCE BILL SIGNED 

Governor Greene of Rhode Island has signed 
the unemployment insurance system bill passed 
recently and has named a three-man commission 
to administer the law. 


The fingers 


Plan Similar to T.V.A. 
Is Contemplated for 
Northwestern States 


A Columbia Valley Authority, to do in a vast 
area of the Pacific Northwest the work which the 
T.V.A. is doing on a smaller scale in the Middle 
South, has been recommended to President Roose- 
velt by the National Resources Committee. The 
recommendation, and the report on which it is 
based, were brought to the White House by Secre- 
taries Ickes of the Interior, Wallace of Agricul- 
ture, Perkins of Labor and Roper of Commerce, 
accompanied by Relief Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins. 

“We concur,” says the report of the National 
Resources Committee, “in the recommendation of 
the Regional Planning Commission that a new and 
separate agency should be established for the 
distribution and marketing of power from the 
Bonneville dam, and that such an agency might 
well consist of three members, appointed by and 
responsible to the President.” 


For Uniform Low Rates 


The committee further recommended that rates 
on power from the dam be fixed as low as pos- 
sible and made the same over wide areas. It 
called for a superpower or grid system that would 
link together all the power stations, present and 
to come, of the Northwest. It declared that 
proper development of this region would increase 
greatly steady employment and made a special 
recommendation for “intensive management” of 
public and private forest areas. A large number of 
men undoubtedly could be employed in this work. 

The region affected by these developments 
includes the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and a good part of Montana. Senator Pope of 
Idaho has introduced a bill carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

The Bonneville dam is on the Columbia River 
about forty miles east of Portland. When finished 
it will be eighty feet high and is expected to raise 
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the water sixty-four feet. This will submerge the 
Cascade Rapids and make a lake extending back 
to The Dalles, where the river breaks through the 
mountain barrier. At first it will yield about 115,000 
horse-power, but the ultimate use of the water 
thus stored is expected to give 575,000 horse- 
power. 
Program Big Employment Aid 


The work is being conducted by the army engi- 
neers, and is likely to be finished in eighteen 
months. 

There is another dam, the Grand Coulee, which 
is much farther upstream, and when fully devel- 
oped will make an artificial lake extending to the 
Canadian border. It will be 354 feet high, and will 
develop nearly 2,500,000 horse-power when put 
to its full use. At present only the base of the dam 
is being built by the Reclamation Service, and no 
time limits have been set to that. 

If these recommendations are followed they will 
give work to thousands of men. 

The report of the committee was followed 
instantly by a blast from Philip H. Gadsen, chair- 
man of the Committee of Utility Executives, who 
denounced it as opening the way to “further 
abuse,” and being “tinged with socialism.” 


May Day in New York 


The “United Front” May Day celebration in 
New York City was so disunited that there were 
celebrations, one sponsored by the leftists 
and the other by the rightists. 


two 


The communists, communist oppositionists, 
Trotskyites and left wing political parties and trade 
unions joined in a May Day parade which required 
seven and a half hours to pass its reviewing stand 
in Union Square. Police checkers estimated that 
40,000 persons were in the parade, while newspaper 
observers thought the marchers numbered more 
than 50,000. 

The right wing socialists and a group of labor 
unions more or less sympathetic with the socialist 
philosophy joined in a rally and open-air festival 
at the Polo Grounds. Police estimated that 45,000 
were in the crowd. The speakers included Herbert 
Morrison, member of the British Parliament and 
president of the London County Council; David 
Dubinsky, president of the International ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; Morris Feinstone, sec- 
retary of the United Hebrew Trades, and Louis 
Waldman, three times candidate for governor of 
New York on the socialist ticket. 

Morrison urged the establishment of socialism 
in the United States. On this point he said, in 
part. 

“T ask you to move with all practicable consti- 
tutional speed, as British labor will do on the other 
side, toward the establishment of a great, business- 
like and successful socialist commonwealth. So 
only will you end the poverty, insecurity and un- 
employment which disgrace our age.” 
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Building Trades Will 
Refuse to Deal With 
Impartial Wage Board 


Reciting the fact that the Industrial Association 
of San Francisco has “set up another of those so- 
called ‘impartial wage boards,’” the San Francsico 
Building Trades Council, at its meeting on May 7, 
adopted resolutions defining its attitude toward 
such a body. 

The preamble to the resolutions declares that 
“the said Industrial Association as such is not now 
nor has it ever been an employer associated with 
the building construction industry,” and “under 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Act it is the law of 
this land that wages, hours and working condi- 
tions for the working people of these United States 
should be established through the medium of col- 
lective bargaining carried on between properly 
elected representatives of both employers and em- 
ployees in any industry.” “This action,” it is de- 
clared, “on the part of the Industrial Association 
can only be construed as in defiance of law and 
lawful procedure.” 


The resolutions set forth that the Council ‘does 
hereby go on record in favor of carrying out a 
policy of lawful and legal procedure as set forth 
in the law of the land,” and “will not meet nor deal 
with any group other than bona fide building con- 
struction employers, and that this same policy be 
decreed and urged upon all building trades local 
unions and organizations.” 

— > 
PEACE AND HARMONY 


Peace and harmony in the baking industry in 
Bakersfield for another year is guaranteed since 
all shops have signed the agreement with the 
Bakers’ Union, reports William Muenz, secretary 
and business agent of the hakers’ local of that city. 
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Safety Record Is Established 
On Golden Gate Bridge Contract 


Although construction of the Golden Gate 
3ridge, involving some of the most hazardous 
work ever encountered in bridge construction, is 
now 72 per cent complete, not a single life has 
been lost and few men have been seriously injured. 

This unpredecented safety record was called to 
notice in the weekly progress report of Chief En- 
gineer Joseph B. Strauss. 

But instead of relaxing vigilance Strauss is in- 
creasing it, now that erection of the suspended 
portion of the bridge soon is to commence. 

Nets will be swung out close under the areas of 
steel erection, strong enough to catch any work- 
man who may fall. Such safeguards will be pro- 
vided under the raising gangs and in other opera- 
tions where workmen must necessarily move about 
in precarious locations. 

At the same time, Strauss said, the steel con- 
tractors will be required to provide walkways, 
equipped with hand rails, where there is a general 
passing of workmen. 
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Favor Drastic Action 
Unless Textile Bill 


Is Passed This Term 


“We are hopeful that the Textile Control Bill 
will pass and we believe adequate reasons for its 
passage are contained in the report submitted to 
the House by Congressman Keller, but we are 
preparing, in the only way we know how to pre- 
pare, for its failure,” said Francis J. Gorman, vice- 
president of the United Textile Workers and 
leader of the nation-wide 1934 strike, in a state- 
«ment from Washington. 


“There is no real opposition to the bill any- 
where except among the reactionary elements of 
the cotton and woolen textile industries. The ele- 
ments that brought on the great strike and that 
fought the workers with every weapon they could 
command, only to fail, are the same elements that 
oppose this great step toward orderly industrial 
life and, as a matter of fact, toward better busi- 
ness and more secure profits for themselves. 

Workers Losing Patience 

“T have been asked what will happen if this bill 
does not pass. There is no reason to beat around 
the bush. First, we shall do everything in our 
power to put out of office every man who does not 
definitely support the bill. This is no joke with 
textile workers. We are going into that job of de- 
feating politicians who oppose this progressive 
measure just as seriously and vigorously as we 
went into the strike. 

“But Iam not sure we shall wait that long. I 
am not sure textile workers can or will suffer that 
long. I don’t want to talk strike until I have to, 
but if I am asked to reflect the sentiment of the 
masses of textile workers as it is today I must 
in candor say that it is for any lawful action that 
will end the present chaos. There is plenty of de- 
mand from the workers in the mills to tie up the 
industry if we can not have it operated on a civil- 
ized basis. Our workers are hungry anyway and 
that is what they are saying to us day after day. 
They can not understand why it has taken so long 
to get this bill reported to the House and they 
can not now see why its progress the rest of the 
way can not be achieved in short order. 

To Ask Labor’s Help 


“We shall appeal to every labor legislative rep- 
resentative in Washington and to the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor for 
help in bringing about enactment of this vital 
measure. We believe that recovery hinges on this 
bill more than on any other possible legislative 
enactment. With the possible exception of retail- 
ing, no other business in the whole industrial pic- 
ture contributes so much to unemployment, the 
ghost that stalks through our whole economic 
life. 

“As for constitutionality, this bill is constitu- 
tional and would be so as law. It is not in the 
same class as the Guffey act from a legal point 
of view. Its constitutionality rests upon entirely 
different grounds. There need be no plea to ‘take 
a chance’ on this measure from that standpoint. 

“We shall use every possible means and make 
every effort to secure its enactment. If it fails, I 
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have pointed to what I know can be expected. We 
can save and revive the great textile industry. If 
that is not done, then the reactionaries who have 
made it a disgrace will finish the job and make 
it a wreck.” 

—_—_—_— &__-—___ 


Auto Workers Plan Campaign 
To Raise Quarter Million Fund 


A national $250,000 drive to organize the auto 
industry was planned at the convention of the 
United Automobile Workers in convention at 
South Bend, Ind. 


The international officers were instructed to 
launch the campaign by bringing into all auto 
centers such prominent labor leaders as President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, John 
L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers and others. 


In raising the $250,000 held necessary for a 
large-scale drive the convention decided that at 
least $75,000 must be put up through direct con- 
tributions from auto union locals in addition to 
their regular per capita tax. 

“The general officers will also appeal to the A. 
F. of L., Committee for Industrial Organization 
and all other sympathetic organizations for finan- 
cial and moral assistance in order to procure the 
balance of the proposed minimum,” said the reso- 
lution adopted. 


“But they realize that in order to make an effec- 
tive appeal the affiliated locals of this international 
union must raise their proportionate share.” 

Organization committees are to be set up in all 
auto and auto parts centers, and requests for aid 
will be made to state and city central labor bodies. 

The plan adopted calls for the widest possible 
publicity through press, radio, sound cars, frater- 
nal societies, etc., and for enlisting the aid of 
“liberal and civic-minded groups.” A research de- 
partment is to be set up to compile information 
useful for the drive. 


Today Marks Opening 
Of Recreation Center 


Through the efforts of a number of active trade 
unionists the opening is scheduled today (May 15) 
of the Union Recreation Center, located at 32 Clay 
street. Trade union leaders, including Harry 
Bridges, Mervyn Rathbone, Ted Starr and W. G. 
Denton, welcoming the establishment of such a 
Center, were among the first to join. 

The Recreation Center, indorsed by the Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific Coast, will have 
facilities for nearly all types of sports, including 
basketball, handball, boxing, wrestling and gym- 
nastics. There will be both shower and steam 
baths, and storage lockers. For further recreation, 
the members will be provided with club rooms, 
reading room and pool tables. 

There has been such an immediate response to 
the call for membership that the charter has been 
closed and a campaign for one thousand members 
has been started. 

The officers for the Center, elected by the char- 
ter membership, are: President, George Woolfe; 
first vice-president, W. Pritchard; second vice- 
president, C. Melin; secretary-treasurer, A. T. 
Leerberg; executive director, G. O. Brown. 

The maritime unions have established the first 
center of this kind in the West in order to answer 
the long-felt need of the maritime workers for 
healthful recreation, and a better cultural and so- 
cial life. The Center will be an additional step in 
solidifying and uniting all members of maritime 
unions. 
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The Impartial Wage Board 


Again the Industrial Association, following a 
policy established some fifteen years ago, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a new impartial wage 
board to fix minimum wage scales and working 
conditions in San Francisco’s building industry. 

The board set up by the association consists of 
Hubert M. Walker, secretary of P. J. Walker & 
Co., construction managers; Dr. Bernard F. Haley, 
chairman of Stanford University’s department of 
economics, and Alfred I. Esberg, former presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Board of Education. 

In announcing the selection of the board, John 
F. Forbes, president of the Industrial Association, 
is quoted as saying that the advisability of incor- 
porating the findings of the special board in an 
agreement, coupled with “changing factors,’ makes 
a new impartial wage board timely. “The chang- 
ing conditions,” he continued, “are brought about 
by renewed building activity, increased living 
costs, shortage of -skilled labor, and other factors.” 

Managing Director Boynton of the association 
hopes the board will be able to complete its work 
and publish its recommendations prior to June 1. 

If it is the intention, as implied, to incorporate 
the findings of this board, thus set up, in an agree- 
ment, and that agreement is negotiated with the 
representatives of the unions in the building indus- 
try, there can be no complaint. But any attempt 
to foist unsatisfactory wage scales upon the crafts 
without giving them a voice in their determina- 
tion no doubt will be resented. Naming a con- 
tractor on such a board, without also including a 
representative of labor, dues not seem to indicate 
a desire for “peace in the industry.” 

However, the personnel of the new board be- 
speaks a thoughtful consideration of the problems 
with which they will deal, and it is hoped they 
will give weight to “increased living costs’ and 
not too much credence to the alleged “shortage 
of skilled labor.” 

——_ @&____——___ 


“Freedom” for Teachers 


If Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn has been correctly 
quoted in the daily press, it may well be imagined 
that his remarks before the Commonwealth Club 
last week will arouse much discussion, not only 
among the opponents of free speech but its de- 
fenders also. 

No one will find fault with his statement that “if 
the teacher is to teach freedom he must be free.” 
But the question will arise, “What is freedom?” 

“Teachers must-not only be allowed freedom of 
discussion but they must present all sides of con- 
troversial issues and take a firm position in order 
to make their teaching effective,” says the learned 
professor. 

Granting that Marxism‘and Leninism may be 
fit subjects for students to inquire into under the 
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supervision of teachers, upon which side of the 


economic and poiltical questions involved would 
the teacher be justified in “taking a firm posi- 
tion”? 

One reading the fragmentary press reports 
would be inclined to take issue with the doctor. 
Controversial questions, whether of religion, poli- 
tics or economics, should not be subject to partisan 
discussion by teachers in an educational institution 
supported by general taxation. Were it otherwise 
it would not be long before education would be- 
come the football of politicians and “reformers.” 

—————E— 


Labor’s Control of New Zealand 


The first session of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment under control of the organized workers, fol- 
lowing labor’s victory in the parliamentary elec- 
tions, has made a vigorous beginning toward 
carrying out labor’s campaign pledges to scrap 
the subversive policy of the former Tory govern- 
ment and stimulate recovery by improving the 
economic conditions of the New Zealand masses. 

One of the first measures introduced in Parlia- 
ment by the labor cabinet of Prime Minister Wal- 
ter Savage was a sweeping bill affecting the hours, 
wages and working conditions of New Zealand 
toilers. 

The measure requires the arbitration court to 
fix basic wages for both men and women workers 
in all industries covered by industrial agreements 
on a basis that must provide a reasonable standard 
of comfort for a family consisting of a man with 
a wife and two children and establishes the forty- 
hour week for all industries except where the 
court regards this as impracticable. Parties to ex- 
isting agreements are given the right to apply for 
a reduction of their hours to forty weekly. With 
regard to workers who do not come within the 
jurisdiction of the arbitration court, special meas- 
ures will be provided to standardize their wages 
and hours according to the plan provided for 
other workers. Saturday work will be eliminated 
wherever possible. 

Abolishing the former anti-labor government’s 
policy of victimizing unemployed workers on re- 
lief with sub-standard wages and part-time work, 
the bill provides that all awards and agreements 
shall be applicable to relief workers, which gives 
them full-time empoyment at standard rates. 

The measure also provides for preference for 
union members in filling jobs, with a definite pro- 
vision which makes impossible the registration of 
bogus unions set up to defeat bona fide labor or- 
ganizations. The government has already applied 
this union preference rule in connection with pub- 
lic works by issuing an order that every employee 
on a public works job must be a member of the 
New Zealand Workers’ Union, with authority 
given the union to police all jobs in order to see 
that the men get a square deal. 

In accordance with the policy of the New Zea- 
land organized workers, the government has re- 
established the principle of compulsory arbitration 
abolished by the recent anti-labor government, 
with the stipulation that all disputes on which no 
agreement is reached by the conciliation council 
will be referred automatically to the arbitration 
court for final decision. 

The labor government has also introduced a bill 
making the administration of the state railway 
system a direct government responsibility, thus 
abolishing the railways board. 

The New Zealand Labor Parliament was demo- 
cratically elected by the voters with a mandate to 
secure for New Zealand workers and the people 
generally those inherent rights so long denied 
them by the anti-labor employer interests whose 
plan, enforced by their control of the government, 
has been maximum profits for those who own 
and operate industry regardless of the injustice 
imposed by this subversive policy upon the work- 
ing industrial and agricultural masses of New 
Zealand. Working men and women in other coun- 
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tries will watch with interest the policies adopted 

by the New Zealand government, under direction 

of the Parliament, to carry out the mandate. 
—_———_@______—_ 


They May Cry Confiscation 

Are not wages, the result of labor, private prop- 
erty? 

Can it be that private property in wages, man- 
made, are less sacred than law-made property? 

The owner of a title to land, whether a little 
fellow or a big fellow; whether used for a site for 
a cottage, an office building, water power devel- 
opment, mineral oil or timber production, whether 
in city or in country, possesses, not a product of 
labor, but a special privilege—a thing made by law. 

Natural opportunities or land have no labor cost 
of production. No man made the land. No private 
individual, estate or corporation, as such, makés 
land valueable. Land absorbs the quality of value 
when people are nearby, when they are progres- 
sive, develop and use the land, whether privately 
or through government. If there are no people 
there is no land value. There can be no collection 
of labor-produced wealth as land or site rents if 
there is no land value. 

Therefore the proposition in the sales tax repeal 
amendment to abolish taxes on all labor products 
and collect in their place a tax on the rental or 
use value of land is not confiscation. It is justice. 
It merely collects for the use of all the people 
what the people themselves produce. The land 
holder has the use of the land he pays for. Taxing 
land value lines up with the old American custom 
of paying for what you get. 

But the sales tax is a boa constrictor confiscat- 
ing tax. It does confiscate private property in 
wages—the earned income—for nothing is given 
directly to the one who pays it. 

Labor must get next to itself on the sales tax 
repeal measure. The sales tax repeal amendment 
must win and the sales tax must go.—N. D. A. 


La Guardia’s Philosophy 


At the cornerstone laying of a new health cen- 
ter in East Harlem Mayor La Guardia of New 
York took occasion to recall some important social 
history. The first health center in that part of the 
metropolis was opened in 1921, and Governor 
Nathan L. Miller who was present, said to La 
Guardia: 

“We must not overdo these things. This is pa- 
ternalistic. We must not coddle people. Adversity 
is good for them.” 

To which La Guardia replied: 

“Adversity is not good. Disease is not good. 
Exploitation is not good. No country that thrives 
on these things has a right to exist. That was my 
answer then. That is my philosophy today.” 

It is the philosophy of every intelligent person 
who sees facts with open eyes, and has enough 
intellectual honesty to admit the truth. Governor 
Miller never would have said that adversity was 
a good thing for himself. In the reactionary’s 
philosophy of life it is always the other fellow 
who is benefited by poverty, by bankruptcy, by 
youth without opportunity and age without safety 
from want. And the business of finding blessings 
in other people’s hardships is a mean, stupid and 
above all a cowardly subterfuge. 

oe ee 

The principle of adequate compensation for 
transportation workers for loss of jobs by reason 
of mergers or the introduction of new factors, 
such as bridges, tunnels, etc., is becoming quite 
well recognized. In England it already has been 
established, and the standard railroad organiza- 
tions are engaged in serious negotiations along 
this line, coupled with congressional sanction. 
Therefore the demands of the local ferryboatmen’s 
unions for the assurance of jobs on the new 
bridges when completed or “retirement wages or 
bonuses in some form” are not unreasonable and 
should be heeded. 
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Review of World News 


LL.N.S. 

Mussolini is whooping like a Comanche chief 
over the “triumph” of an army equipped with all 
the modern instruments of war over a primitive 
people, armed at best with second-hand rifles, 
destitute of tanks and airplanes, practically desti- 
tute of artillery and far inferior in numbers. He is 
proclaiming loudly that the peace will be “a Roman 
peace,” dictated by the “conquerer.” What he 
means is probably that Ethiopia will be made an 
Italian province; and plans for the settlement and 
exploitation of the country are reported to be pre- 
paring already in Rome. 

Yet the only thing that Mussolini has won with 
certainty—to date—out of this piece of land piracy 
is a prestige that will keep him for a while longer 
the dictator of Italy. That he has gained, and it 
might as well be recognized; in all probability the 
growing discontent with the Fascist regime at 


home was the basic reason for this criminal raid. 
a ee 


The conquest of Ethiopia is miles from being 
complete. The Ethiopian army seems to be scat- 
tered. But for many years after their field forces 
scattered the Algerians resisted the French. The 
“pacifying” of Morocco was another long job; not 
any too well finished yet. For years to come, even 
taking the victory at its Fascist valuation, Italy 
must keep a large army in Ethiopia; and it is not 
easy to see how her finances can stand the strain. 

As for settling the country, Italians have never 
colonized any country in which the pioneer work 
had not been done already. They have formed 
the second, third or fourth wave of migration— 
never the first; and these national habits have a 
way of persisting despite the fiats of dictators. 
Also, it has yet to be shown that any European 
people can form stable, self-sustaining communi- 
ties within five degrees of the equator. The British 
in India, the French in Senegal, the Spaniards in 
Peru and Ecuador, the Dutch in Java—each and 
all are merely small ruling classes. 

Yet all these peoples have had far more experi- 
ence in colonization than Italy. 

* ok * 

Walter M. Citrine, president of the International 
Tederation of Trade Unions and general secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress, has been 
swamped with anonymous letters threatening him 
with death for his courageous struggle against 
Fascism. 

These letters bear the earmarks of continuous 
Nazi and Fascist agitation in Great Britain and 
are often adorned with Fascist or Swastika mark- 
ings. One of them reads in true gangster style 
after unprintable abuses: 

“You are No. 1 to be bumped off.” 

While Citrine declined to take these threats 
seriously it should be kept in mind that labor and 
Socialist leaders in France and other countries 
have been physically assaulted by the Fascists 
during recent weeks. 

The Labor Chest for the Relief and Liberation 
of Workers in Europe says that according to 
trustworthy sources there are approximately 2500 
agents of the state secret police of Germany work- 
ing in foreign countries. The cost of the service 
is estimated at twenty million marks or more than 
six million dollars a year. 


See) Se ee 
Murderer of Mrs. Titterton 
Was Not Union Upholsterer 


John Fiorenza the upholsterer who confessed 
that he murdered Mrs. Nancy E. Titterton, 34- 
year-old author and book reviewer, who was found 
dead in the bathtub of her home in New York a 
number of weeks ago, was not a union upholsterer, 
according to a statement by James H. Hatch, 
president of the Upholsterers’ International Union 
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of North America, who declared that organized 
upholsterers have irreproachable reputations and 
should always be employed by those desiring re- 
liable workers. 

“T point with pride to the record of our organi- 
zation, which has been in existence for fifty years. 
During this time its members have been assigned 
to work in private homes, and there is not a single 
instance where any union upholsterer has been 
unfaithful to his trust. There is no record of any 
crime, not even petty larceny, not to speak of 
murder, in which any member of our organization 
has been involved. So, I would urge the general 
public to disregard the fact that John Fiorenza is 
labeled as an upholsterer. At best he was probably 
a general handy man.” 


Propaganda in Schools 


Word comes from Los Angeles that one Ivan 
A. Thorson addressed the salesmanship class at 
one of the city’s high schools, presumably on 
salesmanship methods and procedure. 

But Ivan A. Thorson proved to be a political 
lobbyist, and his address proved to be a propagan- 
distic, rabble-rousing speech against the Ralston 
anti-sales tax amendment. Not only did Thorson 
make impassioned appeals for opposition to the 
Ralston amendment, but distributed political 
pamphlets to each member of the class. 

Both acts were direct violations of Board of 
Education regulations, which provide that school 
rooms or buildings may not be used for political 
purposes. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the 
Board of Education. 


To Test Flag Salute 


A crowded courtroom, made up largely of mem- 
bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses, who prayed silently 
throughout the proceedings, on May 11 heard 
Superior Judge Peter J. Shields of Sacramento 
take under submission a petition for a writ of 
mandate to test the constitutionality of compul- 
sory flag saluting in California schools. Although 
no state law requires flag saluting by public school 
children, the issue has arisen because the Sacra- 
mento Board of Education adopted compulsory 
flag saluting by regulation. 

The petition for the writ was filed by the North- 
ern California branch of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union on behalf of 9-year-old Charlotte 
Gabrielli, who was suspended from the Sacra- 
mento schools on October 25 last for refusing to 
give the flag salute. Her parents are deaf mutes 
and members of the sect known as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who believe it is idolatrous to salute 
any man-made symbol. 

Deputy District Attorney William A. Green, who 
appeared on behalf of th Sacramento School Board, 
Superintendent Charles C. Hughes and other 
school authorities to resist the petition for the 
writ, was given ten days in which to file a brief, 
and Wayne M. Collins, A. C. L. U. attorney, was 
given five days in which to reply. 

Collins contended that if students may be sus- 
pended from public school because of their re- 
ligious beliefs and are too poor to attend private 
school it will result, as in Massachusetts, in sin- 
cere parents being arrested for “failing” to send 
their children to school, and in causing the chil- 
dren to associate with delinquents in detention 
homes. 

Judge Shields indicated that the case may be 
decided on a technical point. Sacramento school 
authorities have allegedly failed to comply with a 
state law which requires a school board to file a 
course of study, which, in this case, would neces- 
sarily include flag-saluting. 
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Comment and Criticism 


- LL.N.S. 

Now take Mr. George Bernard Shaw—take him 
anywhere or at any time. But anyway, take him. 
And what have you? 

Principally an old gentleman who is trying to 
keep himself in the limelight without doing any- 
thing to deserve it. 

His bright remarks no longer are bright. His 
repartee has the accent on the middle syllable and 
his wisecracks are just creaks. 

George Bernard Shaw never has failed to take a 
crack at the United States—and the funny part of 
it is that a lot of yaps in the United States think 
there is some peculiar type of honor in being shot 
at by George Bernard Shaw. 

If you took off the Shavian whiskers you 
wouldn’t listen to him two minutes. You’d walk 
away and wonder who was the nut you just left. 

* * 

Time was when Shaw wrote piercing satire. But 
at that he never really wrote for the masses, as 
Dickens did—for while Dickens’ English is classi- 
cal, the masses understood his message. How 
many can honestly say the same of Shaw? 

Truth is that George Bernard Shaw is in good 
part the result of ballyhoo—puffed up, over-played, 
and darned near played out. 

The most recent so-called wisecrack is that the 
League of Nations is almost as bad as the United 
States Constitution. 

Rats! And rats! for George Bernard Shaw. 

Come out from behind your whiskers, Mr. Shaw, 
and let us have a look at a very mediocre ancient 


trying to keep fresh on stale jokes. Come on out. 
* * * 


There wasn’t any intention to devote this whole 
column to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, an Irish- 
man who has lived in England because it was 
more suitable to his profession—which may also 
be interpreted to mean that England is a pretty 
good spot in which to live. 

But no finer subject looks on the horizon at the 
moment. The days of Androcles and the Lion are 
gone and they are not going to return. And, in 
memory, even that wasn’t so hot. 

But it’s time we quit kow-towing over an old- 
ster who has become a globe trotter, running 
around on royalties, howling over cub reporters 
with his bewhiskered wit and grabbing over news- 
paper space that would be better given to the 
current strike or the problem of what to do about 
unemployment. 

Try to find, during these years of depression, 
one solitary constructive thought from the mouth 
of George Bernard Shaw about unemployment. 
Try hard. 

As a wisecracker Will Rogers was a giant com- 
pared to Shaw—and back of his wisecracks there 
were ideas. Back of Shaw’s wisecracks—there is 
Shaw. 
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The writing cult pats its own backs, mutually, 
each giving the other a boost—those among the 
elect, that is. Shaw has been liberally patted. But 
Shaw is not among those whose kind words adorn 
the blurbs about new writing jobs. 

The literary world, for Shaw, has been a one- 
way street—and the yaps haven’t tumbled to it 
yet. We behold today in Shaw a circus on the 
down grade—and not a very good circus at that. 

Buffalo Bill probably will stick closer to the 
heart of the American masses in memory and 
Barnum & Bailey and Ringling’s is a better show 
by far today. 

Se 
LABOR WINS PARLIAMENT SEAT 

Lewis Silkin, Labor, was elected to the British 
House of Commons for the Peckham district of 
London by 100 votes over Captain P. G. Harvey, 
a recount showed. The election was a Labor gain. 


Agreement Is Reached 
With Mine Operators 


A new agreement between anthracite operators 
and the United Mine Workers of America was 
announced last week in New York, giving 106,000 
Eastern Pennsylvania hard coal miners a pay 
increase and a seven-hour, five-day week begin- 
ning May 1, 1937. 

The contract, reached after three months’ delib- 
erations into which the federal government stepped 
in time to avert a strike, was a greater victory for 
the miners than at first believed when it was an- 
nounced an agreement had been reached. 

The other stumbling block during negotiations 
—a complete checkoff—also was granted miners, 
as was equalization of work in modified form, a 
move to return 40,000 unemployed miners to work. 

The operators received by the new contract a 
promise of the union to assume “full responsibility” 
for any strikes in violation of the agreement. 

Principal provisions of the agreement included: 

Seven-hour, five-day week beginning May 1, 
1937; same pay for shorter work-week, beginning 
May 1, 1937; complete checkoff whereby operators 
collect union dues from the payrolls for mine 
workers; assumption of full responsibility by the 
U.M.W.A. to prevent strikes in violation of the 
agreement and “to impose discipline for viola- 
tions”; equalization of work “in a modified form.” 

‘Minor provisions, including one requiring work 
sheets showing colliery rates and conditions to be 
brought up to date. 

The new contract was written after Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Edward F. McGrady flew from 
Washington to seek a compromise. Following a 
thirteen-hour session the conference announced it 
had effected a compromise. The industry will work 
under the new agreement until April 30, 1938. 
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STRIKE FORCIBLY HALTED 

A strike of 250 pea pickers at Clarksburg was 
halted forcibly when Sheriff James Monroe of 
Yolo County, leading a squad of armed officers, 
ejected three asserted radical agitators and forty 
men and women encamped on the Al Souza ranch, 
two miles south of Clarksburg. The action brought 
fears from some officials of new strikes and trou- 
ble at three other large camps where 1000 men 
and women are employed. The strikers are de- 
manding an increase from 20 to 25 cents per 


hamper. 
———_—_—-— @&___——_ 


Ferryboatmen’s Demands Carry 
Threat of Strike if Not Heeded 


The demands of the ferryboatmen employed on 
San Francisco Bay for retirement wages or job 
assurance when the ferries are put out of com- 
mission by completion of the two bridges is de- 
clared to carry with it the threat of a strike if not 
complied with. 

This was brought out during the week when a 
federal mediator was assigned to the task of at- 
tempting to avert trouble. Approximately one 
thousand workers are affected. 

The week’s developments came after months of 
efforts on the part of a special committee repre- 
senting the ferryboatmen for assurances they 
would be taken care of when the ferryboats are 
displaced. 

The union recently elected an advisory com- 
mittee empowered to recommend strike action if 
necessary. 

The workers are asking that they be given jobs 
under the new era of bridges, and if jobs are not 
provided that they be given retirement wages or 
bonuses in some form. 

Spokesmen for the union pointed out that never 
have the ferries been tied up by strike, but, facing 
loss of their jobs when the bridges are built, the 
workers are prepared to take action in the event 
mediation efforts break down. 


Are your 


Telephone Arrangements 
up to date? 


So many of your friends now have telephone service! 
So many of the stores now make a specialty of encour- 
aging orders by telephone. So many errands can now 
be managed in a matter of minutes! Modern living de- 
mands modern telephone arrangements. This conven- 
ient hang-up hand set, for instance, right where you 
can use or answer it most easily. May we tell you more 
about up-to-date arrangements? Just call 


GArfield 9000 


Tue Paciric TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
444 Bush Street 
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Accord Is Reached 
On “Dismissal Pay” 


Committees from the twenty-one standard 
railway labor organizations and from the railroad 
managements have reached a tentative agreement 
on the dismissal payments to workers who lose 
their jobs through mergers and consolidations, 
says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from New York. 

Under the plan as agreed on employees thus 
displaced get severance pay in proportion to the 
length of their service; and, as will’ be seen from 
the adjoined table, this runs up to 60 per cent pay 
for five years. Allowances for dismissal are as 
follows: 

Co-ordination 
Allowance 


60% of Full 
Pay For 


Lump Sum 
Dismissal 
Pay 


Years of 
Service 

One year 
than two 

Two years 
than three 

Three years and 
five 

Five years and 
than ten 

Ten years 
than fifteen 

Over fifteen 


6 months 3 months 
and 
12 months 6 months 


18 months 9 months 


36 months 1 year 


48 months 
60 months 


1 year 
1 year 

Men who do not lose their jobs but are com- 
pelled to move will be compensated for moving 
expenses and property losses which the change 
causes. 

Several matters are still to be settled, and not 
all the roads were represented at the conference; 
but it is believed that enough progress has been 
made to assure success. If not, the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill providing protection by law for dis- 
placed employees will be pushed through Con- 
gress. If complete settlement is reached the bill 
will be allowed to drop. 

—_———_ @_ ___ —_ 


Survey of Labor Situation 
On American Ships Is Asked 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York has published a report calling for an “expert 
survey” of the labor situation on American ships. 
The report was drawn by the Chamber's commit- 
tee on foreign commerce and is based on the 
studies of two other committees on the problem of 
securing greater safety at sea. 

“There has been much discussion about officer 
and crew personnel on American ships and the 
difficulty faced by American shipowners and 
operators in obtaining competent crews because 
of the lack of continuous discharge certificates,” 
the report says. “It is charged that the present 
certificates are susceptible of forgery, and in fact 
are freely bought and sold for the purpose of ob- 
taining employment for untrained and incompetent 
seamen. 

“Your committees believe that a thorough sur- 
vey of the labor situation on American ships 
should be conducted by a competent non-political 
and non-partisan committee or commission with 
the hope of solving such labor problems as may 
exist.” 


GNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the San Francisco Labor Council 
May 8, 1934 


In Memoriam—William J. Casey 


Whereas, The officers and delegates of the San 
Francisco Labor Council have learned with pro- 
found sorrow and regret of the recent illness and 
death of William J. Casey, business representative 
and delegate for many years for the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, Local No. 226, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; and 


Whereas, Brother William J. Casey was a man 
of unusual character and worth, unassuming, con- 
siderate, energetic, self-sacrificing, and overflowing 
with loyalty, devotion and kindness, and eager to 
help all who needed his aid, counsel and assistance; 
none depending upon him need suffer and be 
disappointed; he was the friend of old and young, 
and the name of Bill Casey will always be remem- 
bered and blessed by those who knew him and had 
the chance of being benefited by his wonderful 
energy and unselfish devotion; and his passing 
away so unexpectedly at the height of his useful- 
ness and service in the cause of human welfare 
will be keenly felt and universally mourned; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil mourns the passing of William J. Casey and 
regrets the loss of a loyal and devoted delegate; 
that we extend our sympathy and condolences to 
his bereaved family and friends; that this resolu- 
tion be made a part of the minutes of this session 
of the Council, and that copies thereof be trans- 
mitted to the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 
No. 226, and to the family of the deceased. 


Repeal of Criminal Syndicalism Act 


Whereas, Organized labor of California has at 
all times opposed the criminal syndicalism act; and 

Whereas, Representatives of the San Francisco 
Labor Council and the State Federation of Labor 
have tried without success at every successive ses- 
sion of the State Legislature to have the California 
criminal syndicalism act repealed; and 


Whereas, The state conference for the repeal of 
the criminal syndicalism act, held in Sacramento 
April 19, 1936, has initiated a petition campaign 
to place the repeal of the criminal syndicalism act 
on the November ballot; and 

Whereas, This conference had the indorsement 
and was attended by official delegates of sixty- 
three American Federation of Labor unions, three 
central labor bodies, two building trades councils 
and one hundred and sixty-five other organizations 
from all sections of California; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on record 
as indorsing this petition campaign to place the 
repeal of the criminal syndicalism act on the No- 
vember ballot. 


Industrial Relations at Stanford 

Whereas, It has been announced that an Indus- 
trial Relations Department is to be established by 
Stanford University; and 

Whereas, It was further announced that Mr. 
Paul Eliel of the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco is to take charge of such department; 
and 

Whereas, Stanford University holds a charter 
from the State of California; and — 

Whereas, Such Industrial Relations Department 
would have the aspect of a quasi-public institution 
and therefore be of general public interest; and 

Whereas, It has not been made clear as to what 
the purpose for the organization of such depart- 
ment may be and the source of the financial sup- 
port of same; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
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cil, in regular meeting assembled, inquire of the 
administration of Stanford University as to the 
motives and purposes of founding such Industrial 
Relations Department and the source of the finan- 
cial support for same; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the president of Stanford University, the board 
of trustees of Stanford University and to the press. 


District Longshoremen’s Meeting 
Continues Sessions at San Pedro 


The convention of the Pacific Coast District of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
which has been in session for almost two weeks 
at San Pedro, is expected to continue till the end 
of the present week. 

But little news of the work of the convention 
has been given out, as the sessions are behind 
closed doors. But it is stated that a resolution 
calling for the formation of a farmer-labor party 
was rejected by the delegates. A proposal to or- 
ganize junior unions was said to have been ap- 
proved. 

The convention of the Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific, which was scheduled to meet in San 
Diego today, has been postponed until May 20 
because of the prolonged meeting of the long- 
shoremen. 


ee 
Ruling of Labor Commissioner 
To Be Fought by Steel Company 


The Columbia Steel Company has carried into 
Superior Court its differences over a labor penalty 
of $15,410 assessed April 16 by State Labor Com- 
missioner Edward L. Nolan for alleged violations 
of the state prevailing wage schedule. 

The penalty was assessed as a result of dis- 
agreement over prices to be paid workingmen for 
erecting steel or working in plants operated by 
the steel company at San Francisco Bay points. 
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Warehouse Notes 


By L. Goldblatt, Chairman Pub. Com 


With the organization drive well under way, the 
Warehousemens’ Local 38-44, I. L. A., is encoun- 
tering a number of problems which always appear 
when a union is being built. 

We can report fine progress in organization of 
the hardware warehouses. In one case two men 
who had been with the outfit for more than eight 
years were fired; the excuse given by the employ- 
ers was “lack of enthusiasm in the job.” Of course 
it is just a coincidence that these two men were 
active unionists. This case is to be taken up with 
the Regional Labor Board and, as in the past, the 
Warehousemen’s Local will not tolerate discrimi- 
nation against its members. 

Over at the Port of Oakland warehousemen 
were forced to load as many as sixty cases on a 
flat. Continued conversations with the employers 
failed to bring results. After a two-day strike, 
however, the number of cases on a flat was reduced 
to forty. 

A problem which has bothered 38-44 for some 
time is speculation for jobs around the warehouses. 
It is understood by the majority of the members 
that so long as we do not have hiring through 
the hall for all jobs we will not get conditions. 
A step towards the abolition of speculation was 
made with the election of a special committee to 
work out ways and means to put an end to this 
non-union practice. 
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SEEKS BAN ON UNION LABEL 

Judge John W. Joynt of St. Louis has under 
consideration the demand by two St. Louis plan- 
ing mills for a permanent injunction to restrain 
the Carpenters’ District Council from enforcing a 
rule requiring the union label on mill products 
handled by union carpenters. The Council adopted 
the rule last January. 


Announcing a New and Complete Line of 


CANTBUST EM 


UNION MADE 


Work Clothing 


Pre-Shrunk Blue Bib O’alls, $1.75 


Frisco Jeans, $1.95 


Carpenters’ O’alls, $2.25 
Painters’ O’alls, $1.75 
Express Strip O’alls, $1.75 


Market at Fifth 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


SUtter 8000 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 


Moderate Prices — You IWéill Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 


Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


San Francisco Typographical Union will con- 
vene in regular monthly meeting Sunday, May 17, 
in Convention Hall, Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth 
street, corner of Capp. The meeting will be called 
to order at 1 p. m. The afternoon’s program will 
include observance of the union’s annual memorial 
ceremony in addition to regular reports of the 
standing and special committes. The business to 
be considered at this meeting should be disposed 
of and adjournment taken not later than 4 p. m. 
Attendance at the meeting by all members is 
urged. 

Charles R. Little, a member of Typographical 
Union 21, succumbed to an attack of coronary 
occlusion while on a train en route to Fresno, 
where he was to officiate at the funeral services of 
a friend, last Saturday. Mr. Little, whose birth- 
place was New Zealand, was 68 years old. He was 
a proofreader, and for a number of years was in 
the employ of the Kennedy-ten Bosch Company. 
His last place of employment was the proofroom 
of Taylor & Taylor. He is survived by his widow, 
Edria J. Little. The funeral of Mr. Little, which 
was largely attended, for he was esteemed by a 
host of friends, was held last Tuesday from a Mis- 
sion mortuary. His body was laid to rest in Cy- 
press Lawn Memorial Park. 

Death came to Frank E. Livingston of the “Ex- 
aminer” chapel at 12:30 o’clock noon Monday, 
May 11, following months of illness. Mr. Livings- 
ton was a native Californian, having been born at 
Martinez, Contra Costa County, in 1872. He affili- 
ated with the Typographical Union forty-six years 
ago. He was the son of the late Judge John H. 
and Mary Livingston, and a brother of Mrs. J. B. 
Lawless of Farmersville, Calif., John J. Livings- 
ton, who was also a well known member of Typo- 
graphical Union and who passed away in San 
Francisco five years ago, and the late Mrs. H. C. 
Witt and Mrs. T. J. Steinkellar. Mr. Livingston 
was one of the few surviving printers who were 
employed on the old “Morning Call” when that 
paper was being published in Clay street in the 
nineties. He made an extended tour of the coun- 
try in the early 1920s, and had the honor of repre- 
senting Duluth (Minn.) Union No. 136 in the 1923 
(Atlanta, Ga.) convention of the International 
Typographical Union. He had been one of the 
“Examiner’s” composing room staff since his re- 
turn to San Francisco about 1924. Final rites for 
Mr. Livingston were conducted by the union last 
Wednesday. Edward Burns, E. F. Coleman, 
George Maguire, H. S. Maple, H. S. Pennington 
and W. J. Pierce, all of the “Examiner” chapel, 
were the pallbearers. Interment was in Cypress 
Lawn Memorial Park. 

P. R. Farabe visited headquarters this week sans 
the crutches which have been supporting him since 
he suffered a fractured leg early last winter. P. R. 
has substituted a sturdy cane for the crutches, and 
with the aid of this he can “swing along” quite as 
easily as he did before the mishap befell him. 

Through the courtesy of William J. Pierce of 
the “Examiner” chapel the union came into pos- 
session of a composing stick last week that passed 
through the San Francisco fire of April 18, 1906. 
The stick had seen service in the composing room 
of the old “Morning Call,” then located at 217 
Stevenson street, where Mr. Pierce was employed, 
and was recovered by him before the ashes of the 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 2] 
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conflagration had cooled. While the stick was not 
badly distorted by the intense heat through which 
it passed, it is unfit for service. It is considered a 
valuable acquisition to the union’s collection of 
other relics of the “big blaze.” Thank you, Mr. 
Pierce. 

Big, important and impressive stories lie behind 
the facts briefly expressed in the “dash” lines of 
this month’s issue of the “Typographical Jour- 
nal.” Read every one of them, but forget none 
when purchasing your reading matter, either cas- 
ually or by period subscription. Not necessary to 
use a volume of words when you merely want it 
made known that all non-union publications are 
taboo. 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By C. C. 


Frank Marietta of the proofroom staff, who has 
been on the sick list for some time, is reported 
slowly recovering from his recent illness, We of 
the chapel sincerely trust Mr. Marietta’s recovery 
will be a rapid one. 

Raymond Butcher and wife are enjoying a vaca- 
tion in Nevada, we hear. “Butch” was “No 1 Man” 
on the city budget recently printed by this paper, 
and after that job he decided a long rest was in 
order. 

Our Mr. Daniel Shannon denies strongly that he 
has a “woodpile”’—says a gas furnace is no place 
to hide money, also that he does not have the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Monk. 

Don Boone and family recently visited Boulder 
Dam and vicinity. A worthwhile trip, says Don. 

On his way for a long vacation embracing a trip 
to Europe is Mr. William Trownsell of the makeup 
department. There’s a vacation we all would like 
to take! 

Lou Rousseau returned to his linotyping job 
after a long vacation. He certainly looks fine. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. Fla- 
herty. This couple are our latest newlyweds and 
we all certainly wish for them a long and happy 
married life. They honeymooned in the southern 
part of the state. 

Al Overly, listed as sick for some weeks, is back 
on the job, feeling a little better and expecting to 
regain his health more rapidly. 

Tommy Turner left for a vacation. The writer 
does not know his destination; however, you can 
bet a tight line that Tommy will have a fine time. 

To Frank Simons, who recently suffered the loss 
of his mother, we extend our deep sympathies. 

Boy, what a week! From the foreman down to 
the office boys, all are agreed that the period of 
April 26 to May 4 was one of the busiest that this 
shop has experienced for many years. We under- 
stand that other shops experienced plenty of work, 
too. Well, there was a time not so long ago that 
publishers and printers were having half rations, so 
to speak. Let us hope that work continues. 

For linotypers: Rubbing an ordinary lead pen- 
cil on the delivery slide of a linotype will assist 
the slugs to slide to the pan with greater ease. 
The machinists will not object to this. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 


George Mitchell, Sr.. who has been away for 
several weeks, is able to be up and around, but 
not able to be on the job. George helped the Odd 
Fellows pull off a convention at San Diego. 

Bert Sheridan got in first licks on the vacation 
season, spending some time up north. We under- 
stand Bert was trying out his new Chevrolet. 

Machinist Englehardt has a “tf” slip on. He’s 
not so well. 

The gang is trying to figure out how much 
seven minutes o. t. amounts to and whether you 
would be anything ahead after paying dues on it. 

Not wishing to be outdone by the rest of the 
boys in getting a new gas buggy, it is rumored 


Copy Cutter Wilson has acquired a new Oldsmo- 
bile. 
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Printers... 
Let’s End It! 


—the use by office seekers of the word 
“Independent” in an attempt to befuddle the 
membership of the Union! 


VOTE the Progressive Party ticket straight! The 

chief support of the so-called ‘‘Independent” candi- 
dates comes from the ‘“Wahneta” secret organization 
(and their straphangers), that dominated the I. T. U. 
for so long a period. 


Once they were the “Administration” party, next 
the “Conservative party, now they are ‘‘Independ- 
ents."" Witness the indorsement of that ticket, at the 


Do You Remember When— 


It cost $90,000 a year to get out the Typo- 
graphical Journal? When the expenses of 
“representatives registered as high as 
$166,000 in a single year? When—well, let's 
take the figures from the official record 
(Annual Reports of Officers, in the “‘Jour- 
nal”), comparing the figures of 1926 (the 
last year of the ‘““Wahneta"’ administration) 
with those of the past fiscal year of the 
Progressive administration. Here they are: 


1926 1935 
$89,826.08 *$49,601.78 
Officers’ salaries ....... 450.00 23,200.00 
Clerk hire, telephone. office 

penses and supplies............... 3 84,075.12 
Stationery for headquarters. 2 664.51 
Miscellaneous printing ...... 1 5,000.86 
Postage,  expressag 1 
4,816.33 


change ..... 
5,138.44 
2,278.98 


Typographical Journal 


of Laws .. encores aettiptieie 
Printing and mailing Monthly 
1 10 C3 | Cee ot orn ee De 
Convention expenses 
Eexnenses International Auditors 
International election 
Bureau of Education 
Expenses Publicity Bureau... .. 
Expense Statistics Bureau 
Maintenance headquarters build- 
| Cs Rerperey enorme serersereareee:  LOM2G, 10 9 300.21 
Expenses cf 165,758.57 69,440.65 
*The circulation of the ‘‘Journal’’ had increased by 
several thousand copies in 1935 over that of 1926. 
Per capita cost for maintenance of residents at the 
Home has been greatly decreased notwithstanding an 
extensive building program—and without increasing 
dues for that purpose. 


3,924.85 


recent February meetings, by unions which for years, 
with few exceptions, have voted the ‘Wah" ticket 
under its various names! 


Without clean-cut issues or the offering of specific 
remedies they attempt, in the present campaign, to 
discredit present officials whose integrity, ability and 
courage they dare not openly question. Remember the 
wild spending orgy under the last ‘‘Wah” regime— 
over $1,000.000 of our funds; $100 000 of that amount 
paid to a New York mailer, for which no accounting 
was made! Vote this Progressive ticket straight: 


For President 
HOWARD 


Second Vice-President 
BARRETT 


First Vice-President Secretary- Treasurer 


BAKER RANDOLPH 


And all other Progressive Nominees for 
various minor offices 


HERE can be no doubt that the Progressive 

nominees for Delegates and Alternates to represent 
San Francisco Union are supporting the re-election of 
President Howard and_his very able colleagues on 
the Executive Council. The I. T. U. Progressive ticket, 
in its entirety, appears upon personal cards of these 
local nominees. 


Criticism(?) of the Progressive plan of choosing 
party nominees has usually come from present or 
former supporters of the old ““‘Wahneta"” system. The 
plan has been in use for over twenty years. For 
“Wah" secrecy the Progressive Party substituted open 
meetings and democratic methods. To these meetings 
A al of the Union has always been publicly 
invited. 


Which is the better plan—that fifty members should 
indorse candidates in open meeting OR that one or 
two members should indorse themselves and then 
start yelling ‘Hitler about their opponents? When 
and where were nominations on the “Independent” 
ticket bestowed? Progressive nominees do not come 
before you with whining or in an attempted role of 
martyrdom. Vote this Progressive ticket straight: 


FOR DELEGATES 
HOLDERBY McDERMOTT 


Examiner Chapel Chronicle Chapel 


MEAD PARKS 
Shopping News Chapel Job Section—Halle-Cordis Chapel 
And Black, Browne, Chaudet, Melaas for alternates. 
Each of the above nominees asks that you give your 


support to his three colleagues and send this 
PROGRESSIVE delegation to the convention. 


SAN FRANCISCO PROGRESSIVE CLUB 
HENRY O. MELAAS E. A. EICK WORTH 


Secretary-Treasurer President 


This advertisement appears only in copies of 
The Clarion going to members of the I. T. U. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


The regular monthly meeting of No.-18 will be 
held at the Labor Temple the coming Sunday, 
May 17. 


Latest reports give Carey Weaver of Indianap- 
olis eleven and Munro Roberts five indorsements 
as candidates for president of the M. T. D. U. 
The law reads, “Candidates for office of M. T. 
D. U. must receive the indorsements of ten unions 
in order to qualify.” But what the M. T. D. U. 
laws say concerning the government of the M. T. 
D. U., particularly as regards the actions of these 
officers in their official capacities, has been “more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.” In 
this respect the members of the M. T. D. U. ap- 
parently are unconcerned. As a result the M. T. 
D. U. continues on the down-hill grade as an al- 
leged organization in behalf of the members who 
pay dues to it. Being that “prestige” and “emolu- 
ments thereunto appertaining” are attached to 
holding office in the M. T. D. U., the usual order 
of things may be reversed by a compliance with 
laws relative to election of its officers. 

The St. Louis Mailers’ Union, of which Munro 
Roberts is a member, in voting indorsements for 
candidates for president of the M. T. D. U. gave 
Roberts 31 and Weaver of Indianapolis 21. From 
a reliable source it is learned that had not twenty- 
eight members of the St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” 
been prevented from attending the union meeting 
by having to work when indorsements were voted 
Roberts would not have carried his own union. A 
number of members of St. Louis Mailers’ Union 
are reported as wearing broad smiles over the 
defeat of a claim made upon the union by Munro 
Roberts for $200 per month for the past year for 
“services” rendered the union. During the ten 
years Munro Roberts was president of that union 
journeymen received an increase in wages totaling 
but 48 cents per day. It is claimed on good 
authority that they would not have received the 
48 cents per day increase had not other members 
active in the affairs of that union forced the issue 
for the increase. 

The history of the St. Louis union in this re- 
spect is but a repetition of the case of other M. T. 
D. U. unions. M. T. D. U. officers have been pro- 
lific in flimsy pretexts and excuses for not going 
to the bat with the newspaper publishers for an 
increased wage for the working mailers. Chief 
among their stock arguments against attempting 
to do so were that the time was “inopportune,” 
that the publishers were really “hard up,” and also 
such demands might tend to jeopardize the alleged 
“friendly relations” between ourselves and the 
publishers. Many of those unions are still waiting 
for that “opportune time” to arrive. Meanwhile, 
the M. T. D. U. officers continue to draw salaries 
and expense accounts and make their conven- 
tions, the legislation of which presumably goes 
into the waste basket, joy-rides and farcial affairs. 

aa ~~ > 


Patronize only concerns that display the union 
label and they will advertise the fact that they 
sell union-made merchandise. 

“FACTORY TO 


FacToRY TO MEN’S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer” prices 
and you help local industry. Our other union- 


made lines include: 
NECKWEAR - SWEATERS - SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS - UNDERWEAR - HOSE - GLOVES 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 


140 Kearny Street 
[Stores also at Sacramsento, Fresno & Los Angeles) 


Nine 


UNEMPLOYED FOR C.C.C. CAMPS 
Robert Fechner, director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, has been ordered by President 
Roosevelt to inaugurate a publicity campaign to 
bring the corps to its full authorized strength of 
350,000. The C.C.C. is 26,000 short of this figure. 
fie tabe nine” afmae ney 


Women Workers Suffer Most From 
Abolition of N.R.A. Standards 


The edict of the United States Supreme Court 
holding unconstitutional the National Industrial 
Recovery Act under which N.R.A. code standards 
were established in industry hit women workers 
harder than any other group, William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared in addressing the convention of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League of America 
in Washington. 

He also presented reliable data showing that 
the return of child labor and resumption of home 
work since the end of the N.R.A. have been most 
extensive and more directly responsible in depres- 
sing labor standards throughout industry. 


° 
Alleged Shortage of Workers 
To Be Subject of Investigation 


“Owing to a shortage of skilled workers, the 
eight-hour day will be restored on P.W.A. con- 
struction work at the Municipal Airport,” says an 
announcement made this week by the San Fran- 
cisco Public Utilities Commission. 

The contracting firms performing public works 
contracts petitioned the Board of Supervisors last 
week to change the hours of work for mechanics 
from six to eight, asserting inability to obtain suf- 
ficient workers. They stated mechanics shunned 
P.W.A. jobs in order to obtain eight hours of 
work on private jobs. 

The board’s finance committee referred the com- 
munication to the Civil Service Commission with 


a request for an investigation and report. 
_ 


New York Senate Committee Kills 
Federal Child Labor Amendment 


The bill for ratification of the federal child labor 
amendment has been killed behind closed doors 
in the Judiciary Committee of the New York State 
Senate, and the vote in that committee is being 
kept secret, says a dispatch from Albany. 

Governor Lehman has repeatedly urged the 
passage of this amendment, pointing out that New 
York industries, with good child labor laws, are 
now subject to competition from industries which 
have moved to states where child labor is tol- 
erated, and that only federal action can give the 
child-protecting states fair play. He appealed to 
the public over the radio in this cause, and the 
response from the public was very gratifying. But 


the gumshoe work of the opposition has proved 
more effective. 


Strike Wages Awarded 


Seattle “Labor News’ 
The Carlisle Lumber Company of Onalaska 
(near Chehalis), lost its case before the Regional 
Labor Board, and has until May 13 to comply with 
the rulings of Charles W. Hope, director, or show 
cause why compliance has not been effected. Harry 
Hazel, trial examiner for the board, made the de- 
cision, which was made public on Monday. 

The decision awards the strikers at the mill 
about $65,000 in back wage payments, being pay 
for the time the men have been on strike, or suf- 
fering on account of the lockout as the dispute has 
been properly called. Approximately 200 men are 
involved, and all of them will participate in the 
disbursement which the company is ordered to 
make, 


The lumber company is instructed to pay back 
wages to dismissed workers from last August 5 to 
the date of the offer of reinstatement. The 
company must bargain with the union and must 
offer jobs to all members of the union who went 
on strike when the company refused to recognize 
them for collective bargaining purposes. 

The lumber company recently was denied an in- 
junction restraining the Regional Labor Board 
from hearing the dispute. Federal Judge E. E. 
Cushman’s decision was upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at San Francisco. 

In the event of the company’s refusal to comply 
with the decision the case will be referred to the 
National Labor Relations Board at Washington, 
D.C. 

The case is being prosecuted by Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ Local No, 2511. 
gee 
FIVE-DAY WEEK FAVORED 


Officials of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees have announced that 70 per 
cent of its members have voted in favor of some 
form of a five-day week. At present government 
employees have the five-and-one-half-day week. 
The poll is being taken to help the organization’s 
administrative officers in developing a platform 
of objectives consistent with the sentiment of the 
members. 


——_—_—_—_ @&_______. 
W. M. Collins, Railway Mail Head, 


Passes Away in Washington, D. C. 


William M. Collins, president of the Railway 
Mail Association since 1921, died in Emergency 
Hospital in Washington on May 5. He underwent 
a major operation on April 22 and appeared to be 
recovering, but succumbed to a heart attack. His 
age was 60. 

Funeral services were held May 7 and the body 
was taken to Madison, Wis., for interment, addi- 
tional funeral services being held there. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MEN’S WEARING APPAREL, 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, HATS, TIES, WOOL SHIRTS, 
BATHROBES, SPATS, GLOVES, SILK SHIRTS, 
PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 


F. THOMAS 


Cleaners and Dyers 


Phone HEMLOCK 0180 
Main Office and Works _ - 


27 Tenth Street 


S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters. Room 205. Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 2 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, May 8, 1936 
Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 


Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 
Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 


Communications—Filed — American Federation 
of Labor, circular letter advocating a strong eco- 
nomic organization of different political opinions 
and beliefs, to unite in behalf of candidates for 
office who supported legislation sponsored and 
approved by labor, and to pursue an aggressive 
non-partisan policy. Minutes of the Building 
Trades Council. Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, acknowl- 
edging receipt of the resolution of the Council in 
favor of the unification of the street railway sys- 
tems. From United States Senator Johnson, and 
Representatives Kahn and Welch, relative to 
status of bills requiring the labeling of goods made 
by convict labor when transported in interstate 
commerce. From Representatives Kahn and 
Welch, relative to status of Walsh-Healey bill, 
relating to labor conditions on contract work, and 
promising support. Retail Shoe Clerks, stating the 
Austin Shoe Stores refuse to sign their working 
agreement. Mabel Kinney, chief of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission, asking that complaints 
against individual firms be filed, that sugges- 
tions for improvements of the state minimum wage 
law for women be presented in writing, and de- 
clining Council's request for public hearings. 


Resolution presented by Delegate George Kid- 
well, calling attention to the announcement in the 
press of a Department of Industrial Relations 
under the charge of Paul Eliel of the Industrial 
Association is to be established at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and that inquiry be made by this Council 
as to the purpose of such a department, and from 
what source it is to derive its support. Adopted. 

Resolution in memoriam William J. Casey, pre- 
sented by the officers of this Council, acknowl- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display tke shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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edging with deep sorrow and regret the loss of a 
loyal and devoted delegate, that we extend our 
sympathy and condolences to his bereaved family 
and friends, that the resolution be incorporated in 
the minutes of this session, and that copies be 
transmitted to the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
No. 226, and to the family of the deceased. 
Adopted by a rising vote. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Complaint 
against Pacific Brake Shop by Auto Mechanics 
1305 was heard and arrangements made to pri- 
vately adjust the existing differences. Complaint 
of Metal Polishers against the Occidental Plating 
Works heard in part, and matter left for further 
conferences for adjustment. Concurred in. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—Recom- 
mended the seating of Retail Fruit and Vegetable 
Clerks No. 1017, with two delegates, Peter Troi- 
ano and Charles Dadian. Report concurred in. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of resolution of Machinists’ Union No. 
68, requesting indorsement of the initiative cam- 
paign for the repeal of the criminal syndicalism 
act, committee reported that owing to the cam- 
paign already begun by the circulation of petitions, 
no intelligent consideration of the advisability of 
such campaign was being allowed the organized 
labor movement, and that under such conditions 
any refusal to indorse would be looked upon by 
all progressive forces as an endeavor to prevent 
instead of promoting the repeal of this objection- 
able statute. Committee, however, suggested that 
there are other ways than under the initiative to 
accomplish that purpose, such as by way of 
amendments, and by way of positive legislation 
incorporated in’ the repealing petition for much- 
needed camp sanitation, and machinery for estab- 
lishing collective bargaining in behalf of seasonal 
and migratory workers, against which class of 
workers the law has been exclusively used. The 
committee reserved the right for the Council to 
propose improved conditions for such workers 
at the next convention of the State Federation of 
Labor. Under the existing circumstances the 
committee recommended the indorsement of the 
resolution presented by Machinists’ Union No. 68. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Bakers 24 donated to Mil- 
linery Workers on strike; are conferring with 
employers for a new wage agreement and are 
meeting with many difficulties. Cap Makers ask 
for demand for their label. Pastemakers reported 
on their boycott of the West Coast Macaroni 
Company, and call attention to the fact that the 
New Prosperity and Italian-American Store, on 
Mission street, is buying unfair macaroni products. 
Elevator Operators are meeting with opposition 
from building managers, but still making progress. 
Barbers call attention to their barber shop union 
card; most down-town shops are unfair to the 
Barbers’ Union, which needs your support. Ware- 
housemen had some trouble at the Crockett sugar 
refinery. Teamsters donated to the Millinery 
Workers on strike. Casket Workers call attention 
to the union label on caskets. Laundry Drivers 
thank for support in the present campaign. Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots tender thanks for assistance 
since the 1934 strike. 


George McDonald, who is blind, was introduced 


THE ONLY LABEL 


Recognized by the A. F. of L. 


Printing 
Bookbinding . 
Engraving Cuts 
Stereotyping . 
Electrotyping . 
Mailing 


Of Any Process of Ink Being Transferred 
to Paper 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


THE SYMBOL OF FAIR CONDITIONS 


¥ ERIN 
eet) COUNCIL 
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to the delegates and talked in behalf of the shut- 
ins in city institutions. They will soon have an 
exhibition game between the Missions and the 
Seals for the benefit of the unfortunate individuals 
for whom he spoke. 


Announcement was made by Brother John F. 
Shelley that the summer school in Berkeley will 
be held this year from July 11 to August 8. 

New Business—Moved that the Bell Hat Com- 
pany, 49 Fourth street, be placed on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List.” Motion carried. A similar 
motion was made and carried with regard to 
Benetar’s Cut Rate Drug Store, 805-807 Market 
street. 

Receipts, $675.50; expenditures, $354.29. 

Council adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


Note—Demand the union label, union card and 
union button when making purchases or hiring 
labor or services. J. A. O'C. 

Important—The executive committee of the 
Labor Council Monday evening was in receipt of 
communication from the American Federation of 
Labor urging immediate adoption of resolutions 
by each local union supporting the Wagner-Ellen- 
bogen housing bill, S. 4424, and H. R. 12164, and 
send same to President Roosevelt, and to senators 
and congressmen, asking their support of said 
legislation. Only labor can mobilize the - national 
support necessary to enact this bill at the present 
session of Congress. The bill will serve the dou- 
ble purpose of providing work for mechanics out 
of work, and better homes for workers’ families. 
Each union is urged to act as quickly as possible. 


JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
=> 


STRIKE IN LETTUCE FIELDS 


The strike of the workers in the lettuce-packing 
sheds of Salinas and Watsonville has been ex- 
tended to the lettuce fields. That it has developed 
serious aspects is evidenced by the fact that Gover- 
nor Merriam has ordered Timothy A. Reardon, 
director of the Industrial Relations Department, 
to proceed to the scene and attempt mediation of 
the controversy. 
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Death of Wm. J. Casey | 


A pall of gloom enshrouded the meeting of the 
San Francisco Labor Council last Friday night 
when announcement was made that William J. 
Casey, business agent of Milk Wagon Drivers No. 
226, had passed away. 

A set of resolutions introduced by President 
Vandeleur, eulogizing the deceased and extending 
sympathy to the bereaved family, was read to the 
Council, and in a few well chosen remarks by John 
O’Connell, secretary, the work of “Bill” Casey 
for the labor movement was reviewed, 


Alert, energetic and enthusiastic in a cause in 
which his whole being was enlisted, “Bill” Casey 
was one of the best known members of the Coun- 
cil. He never shirked an assignment and no task 
was too great for him. The fact that he was 
engaged in promoting the interests of labor seemed 
to be sufficient to compensate for the expenditure 
of time, energy and patience in the cause to which 
he devoted so many years of his life. 


His loss to the movement will be a severe one, 
particularly in his own union, and also to the boys 
and girls of the Junior Union, to which he had 
devoted himself in the last several months. He 
headed the committee which had been active in 
rehabilitating that worthy organization, and whose 
efforts were showing fine results. 

Brother Casey leaves to mourn his untimely 
death his widow, Cecilia Dillon Casey; four chil- 
dren, Donald, Helen, Edward and Cecil, and two 
sisters, Nell and Ann Casey. In expressing sym- 
pathy with his family and friends the Labor Coun- 
cil spoke for all organized labor in San Francisco. 

The funeral was held last Monday, and was 
attended by hundreds of friends of the bereaved 
family, including large numbers of union members. 
A requiem mass was celebrated at Star of the Sea 
Church and interment was in Holy Cross Ceme- 
tery. 

> 
Local Boiler Makers’ Union No. 6 


Pledges Support to Roosevelt 


The International Brotherhood of Boiler Mak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and Helpers, Lo- 
cal No. 6, at a recent meeting adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


“Whereas, The time has almost arrived again 
when we must decide who is to be our next 
President; and 

“Whereas, It is our duty as citizens and bread- 
winners of our families to look up the record of 
our present chief executive and those who are can- 
didates for the same office; and 


“Whereas, In 1931 there were millions of men 
and women begging for work and food and no 
chief executive to hear their plea; and 

“Whereas, The toiling masses of working men 
and women and small business elected our present 
chief executive, and in so doing, in our opinion, 
stopped a revolution in this country; and 

“Whereas, Our chief executive during his term 
of office has accomplished more for the toiling 
masses than any man who has ever occupied the 
same office; and 

“Whereas, We know that every money power in 
this country is opposed to our President; there- 
fore, be it : 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America, Local 
No, 6, pledge our united support to the greatest 
friend that labor ever had, the Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our official journal, to the public press and 
to all labor papers.” 
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HOT WATER 


COST$ LES$$ THAN EVER 


TRADE-IN 


OWANCE on your non-auto- 
matic water heater, during month 
of May saves you money 


* The high efficiency of the modern Automatic 
Gas Water Heater not only assures perfect hot 
water service but delivers hot water at the lowest cost 
per gallon. Architects, builders and contractors know 
the economy of the modern water heaters. That is 
why they specify and install Automatics as standard 
plumbing equipment in 9 out of 10 new homes today. 
Right now you can give your home this money-sav- 
ing, new home service of Automatic hot water. Your 
old non-automatic heater, combination heater or 
water back is worth $12.50 on the purchase of a new 
Automatic that sells for $50 or more. Think of the 
times you have wished for the comfort and conven- 
ience of on-tap hot water service. Now you can have 
this service and your old water heater is worth real 
money to you. 

You can buy a new Gas Automatic under the new 
F. H. A. terms of Nothing Down and three dollars 
a month. Don’t delay, this trade-in offer on your old 
water heater ends on May 28. 
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A Mooney Brief 


By B. KIDD. 


That Tom Mooncy and Warren Billings were 
convicted on framed testimony is one of the things 
that penetrates the mind of the reader who care- 
fully goes through the newspaper files of the 
time, the Wickersham Report (which, by the way, 
was suppressed), and the lawyers’ briefs written 
for the different governors of California, particu- 
larly those put out by the prosecution with the 
intention of giving the governor all the particulars 
of Mooney’s and Billings’ life histories. 

The brief presented to the late Governor Rolph, 
when he denied Tom Mooney’s application for a 
pardon on April 21, 1932, is so biased that it 
actually overreaches itself. There is not one word 
of it in favor of the petitioner. As an illustration of 
unfairness which runs through the pamphlet there 
is a statement on page 6 to the effect that the 
police found the following articles in Ed Nolan’s 
basement, to which Tom Mooney held the key, 
and in which he kept his motorcycle to follow the 
automobiles that were used to transport scabs in 
the various strikes that occurred in the city at 
that time, and for which the United Railroads and 
other large firms hated him. Here is the list: 


A packet containing several pounds of thermit. 

Four dry live batteries. 

A package containing three pounds of clay. 

Another containing sand. 

Another containing aluminum 
borings. 

Thirty pounds of machinists’ cuttings. 

Package containing three pounds of gluten flour. 

Box containing twenty pounds of magnesium 
sulphate. 

Three molds and one molder’s pattern. 

One leather satchel containing nine .38 S. & W. 
cartridges, nineteen .32 caliber cartridges, and fifty 
steel ball-bearings. 

One bottle of permanganate of potash, one pair 
of pliers, saw, hatchet, three pieces of car rail. 


dust and steel 


On page 65 of the Wickersham Report it says 
that the police found a motorcycle belonging to 
Mooney, a box containing some twenty pounds of 
Epsom salts, a bag of flour and a small quantity 
of flashlight powder, or molder’s powder. These 
were examined by the city chemist. In the first 
report twenty pounds of “magnesium sulphate,” 
coupled with the other things, gives a sense of 
something mysterious, but when it is called by its 
common name of “Epsom salts,” which turned 
out to have belonged to one of San Francisco’s 
rich residents who had been taking salt baths in 
the country, administered by Mrs. Nolan’s sister, 
the story looks different. 

But the Fickert brief is also worth looking at, 
and one expects the district attorney to put his 
best leg forward, even though he seems to have 
been helped to think along that line by Captain 
Dollar’s vigilance committee and the Chamber of 
Commerce. He attempts to put Tom Mooney in 
three different places almost at the same time. 

However, as some small photos were later de- 
veloped and enlarged it was shown that Mooney 
and his wife were at Sixth and Market streets on 
the roof watching the parade, and then Fickert 
had to get a man (Oxman) to swear he saw the 
defendants drive down in an automobile and plant 
the bomb near Steuart and Market streets so that 
they would have had time to get up on the Sixth 
street roof in time to be photographed! (The photo 
was taken by someone who didn’t know Mooney, 
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and it was from this small photo that the time 
was discovered from a street clock.) The defend- 
ants were supposed to have driven down from 
near Third and Market streets to Steuart and 
Market where the bomb was planted, and then 
back up to the roof at Sixth and Market streets 
in time to get photographed around 2 o'clock, and 
all this is supposed to have been done in about 
fifteen minutes. But what was never attempted 
by the prosecution, and it seemed to be the most 
plausible thing to do, was to find out if the ele- 
vator operator at Sixth and Market streets had 
taken any of these people up to the roof in that 
last half hour. Because he must have known them; 
they lived there! It was Rena Mooney’s music 
studio. As far as this writer knows no one has 
looked into this angle of the case. 

But to return to Fickert’s brief. On pages 29, 30 
and 31 appear these words: 

“Tt is contended by the defense that no reason 
has been shown why the defendants should assem- 
ble at 721 Market street (Third and Market. see 
paragraph above), or commit the crime at that 
place. Keeping in mind the fact that the motive 
of this crime was unquestionably the disrupting of 
the parade with the view of promoting anarchy, 
it is important to consider that 721 Market street 
is a low two-story building and was directly oppo- 
site the rooms occupied by the Preparedness Day 
Committee. 

“Had the bomb been detonated from the roof 
of 721 Market street about the hour of 2 p. m., 
the perpetrators would have the satisfaction of 
stopping the parade under the very windows of the 
committee that had the parade in charge. The 
rooms of this committee were near enough at 
hand, also, to have inevitably received some of the 
missles of the bomb fragments. This is verified 
by the fact that certain pieces of the bomb con- 
tainer at Market street were hurled a distance of 
710 feet. Moreover, the building first referred to 
was at a place where a crowd was sure to con- 
gregate, and where the detonation of the bomb 
would carry death and havoc over a wide area. A 
careful survey of the whole line of march could 
result in no more favorable point for the perpe- 
tration of said crime than the roof of 721 Market 
street. The hour set for the detonation of the 
bomb, about 2 p. m., was the estimated time at 
which the head of the parade would be passing 
that point. . . . The explosion of the bomb as it 
lay on the roof at 721 Market street (Third and 
Market), as was undoubtedly originally intended, 
would have caused more damage to life and limb 
than actually occurred at Market and Steuart 
streets (where explosion took place), and un- 
doubtedly have given more satisfaction to the 
perpetrators.” 

Now the question arises, Why did the planters 
of the bomb leave this “ideal” spot, according to 
the district attorney? Why did they chase from 
Third and Market streets, where they were al- 
ready on the roof with the suitcase, according to 
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the framed witnesses, and go to near Steuart and 
‘Market streets, three-quarters of a mile away? But 
all the time the Mooneys were on the Eilers build- 
ing, another half mile further up the street, as they 
proved by a dozen witnesses who had seen them 
in the building or on the roof from 12 o’clock 
until about 4 o’clock: That is, these persons ac- 
counted for the actions of the Mooneys’ move- 
ments two hours before the explosion and two 
hours after it, to say nothing of the enlarged 
photos which were developed later, and which 
showed the clock’s hands pointing to the time 
when they were leaning over the parapet. 


Napa 
Insurgent Pickets Arrested 
In New York Sailors’ Strike 


More than 200 striking seamen picketing the 
pier of the International Mercantile Marine liner 
Virginia after her arrival in New York from the 
West Coast were arrested when they failed to dis- 
perse on orders of twenty policemen. 

Charged with disorderly conduct, ten patrol 
wagon loads of the pickets were taken to a pre- 
cinct station. 

The seamen were members of an insurgent 
group of the International Seamen’s Union making 
an unsanctioned strike protest against their union 
wage contract. The union officials repudiated the 
movement last March. 
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UNION INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 

The forthcoming Union Industrial Exposition 
in St. Louis, organized by the St. Louis Union 
Label Trades Section, affiliated with the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the St. Louis Trades and 
Labor Union, for the advertisement of the union 
label, shop card and working button, will be ex- 
tended to include manufacturers of union goods. 


NEW YORK BARBERS TO STRIKE 

A strike of 20,000 barbers employed in 10,000 
shops throughout New York City has been voted 
by the joint board of the Journeyman Barbers’ 
International Union of America. The barbers’ de- 
mands included a guaranteed minimum wage of 
$25 a week and a 50 per cent commission on all 
work they do in excess of $40 a week, and a five- 
day week. 


SS 
WIN LARGE WAGE INCREASES 

Local No. 720 of the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union and Local 
No. 1045 of the Sign and Pictorial Painters’ Union 
of Denver have won large wage increases in de- 
cisions handed down by the Colorado State In- 
dustrial Commission. 
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